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Charivaria 


WE see it stated that M. ANrongscu has had words with 
Herr Hitter, but it is doubtful whether he got a chance 
to use any of his. 

° ° 


In an air liner 28,000 feet above New York a Spanish 
pianist gave a recital to an audience of thirty people. 
There were cries of “Shame!” 
when a critic was detected 
making surreptitious prepar- 
ations to bale out. 


° ° 


A comedian recalls that 
when he appeared in a small 
London music - hall some 
years ago he was pelted with 
onions by market porters 
in the gallery. He recently 
tried the same jokes again 
but had no luck. 


°o ° 





At a recent concert members of the audience were 
requested to put on their gas-masks. We understand that 
the subsequent community singing was a very restful buzz. 


° ° 


A Moscow communique announces the first reported 
speech made by M. STALIN since March 1939. This suggests 
that the Soviet leader has recently 
been wired for sound. 


°o ° 


“Wanted, immediately, for Prepara- 
tory School, West Kirby district, ex- 
perienced mistress. English subjects; 
girls to 14; mornings only. — Write 
2222? "—Addvt. in Cheshire Paper. 


One can’t be too careful, can one ? 
° ° 


It has been estimated that if all 
the cigarettes in this country were 
laid end to end they would lead 
to a traffic block. 





There is a shortage of horse-radish. What a pity. It 
makes a delicious meal seasoned with roast beef. 


°o ° 


When the sea receded on a rocky stretch of the South 
American coast a speculator bought up all the derelict 
lighthouses. This must be 
the first time in the history 
of architecture that light- 
houses have been cornered. 


° ° 


A new restaurant in San 
Francisco is in a cellar. 
Diners quite enjoy the ex- 
perience of entering by the 
revolving manhole-cover. 


°o °) 


“T once visited a London 
City restaurant and inspected 
a baron of beef cooking in 
the kitchen for lunch,” says an American writer. 





Times 
have changed. He wouldn’t know the old joints now. 


° ° 


“Wherever the German soldiers go they are keen 
collectors of souvenirs,” says a neutral correspondent. But 
arrangements have been made to prevent them from 

obtaining any Gibraltar Rock. 


°o °o 


“ Air Ministry and Ministry of Home 
Security communique last night stated: 
‘ During daylight to-day there has been 
some England, but very little else- 
where.’ ”—Scottish Paper. 


There ’Il always be some England. 


°o °o 


“A tattooist,” it is pointed out, 
“‘must be an artist with a sense of 
colour and design.” A knowledge 
of the rudiments of orthography 
is also important. 
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“ Would you like to censor my letter to Annie and George?” 


OT long ago I was telling you 
about Art, or at least about 
those branches of Art which all 

of us can have some effect on. Well, 
now I am going to do the same thing 
with Writing; because I shall ignore 
the kind of writing people read, that is, 
printed writing, and concentrate on the 
kind of writing they write. 

Naturally, the first stage in writing 
anything is learning how to write it so 
that it looks written; that is, people 
have to learn the shapes of all the 
letters of the alphabet and arrange 
them in near enough the right order 
for other people to see what they are 
getting at. It speaks extraordinarily 
well for human nature that, starting 
from scratch, people do manage to 
learn this, and it is a pity that they 
can never remember what it felt like. 


Writing 
All they can be certain of is that it 
must have happened after they learnt 
to read, or the whole thing would have 
been even more hopeless than it 
probably was; and if they rake their 
memories they find, among a lot of 
interesting things they had quite 
forgotten—like biscuit-tins got up to 
look like houses, or those elastic loops 
which keep gaiters down—a misty 
recollection of having double lines 
ruled for them and filling them up with 
little proverbs. (And, though this is a 
bit off the point, I must say that this 
is how, so far, proverbs have been 
kept alive, and why, when in after-life 
people play games calling for the use 
of proverbs, they all know the same 
proverbs but have different versions; 
and also why people can never shake 
off the idea that ‘The cat sat on the 


mat” is a proverb too, though they 
will never say so out loud.) 

Going even further back, people 
have a still mistier recollection of 
learning to print. People are taught 
to print partly to keep them from 
bothering other people and _ partly 
because it is always useful afterwards 
for capital letters; but  people’s 
memories of learning to print are 
nothing more than an idea that they 
made the N and the 8 the wrong way 
round, but this is not so much a 
recollection as a tradition which they 
don’t want to be left out of. With all 
this haziness it is not surprising that 
people can’t say if they suddenly found 
one day that they had learnt to write, 
or if it came gradually; but it is 
probable that they did suddenly find 
they could, but that it didn’t look like 
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it to other people for a long time after, 
so either theory would do. 

It is inevitable that when people can 
write they do write, and that they 
should start in a small way to see how 
they get on. Indeed before they have 
finished learning they are printing or 
even writing their names on the under- 
sides of mantelpieces, or sending little 
letters to their relations with six and a 
half words on the first page and two 
and a half on the next; but it is not 
until quite a time after, when people 
are suddenly asked to write a day in 
the life of a squirrel, that you can say 
that writing has really taken its place 
in their lives. It is significant that 
people never forget what this felt like; 
they can recall, as if it were only 
yesterday, that queer sensation of 
being the wrong person and of trying 
to think what, if they were the right 
person, they would know about 
squirrels; joined to the sensation that 
you can’t write bigger than you do 
without feeling as if you were shouting. 
These sensations persist for perhaps 
the next ten years of people's lives, 
doing just as well for a day in the life 
of half-a-crown or the happiest day of 
their lives, as well as for vaguer things 
like man being a gregarious animal or 
the quality of mercy not being strained, 
or one part of history being different 
from another part, and why. But 
people manage more or less to stabilize 
their sensations. Experience teaches 
them that the best way to make a page 
into a page and a half is to put the 
same thing at the beginning and the end 
and something a little different in the 
middle; and that this sort of thing turns 
out never to be so bad as it might be, 
though it always begins by being worse. 

Now I want to tell you what happens 
to people when these ten years are 
over, and anything they write is 
because they want to or because they 
have to, and not because they are told 
to. First I will take the things people 
have to write; that is, laundry lists, 
postcards saying they want their other 
coat, and little notes saying they will 
be back at six and have taken the 
bread in. The last are the easiest in 
theory, but they are written with a 
pencil which has a point only if you 
get it at a certain angle, and as they 
are written on the back of something 
else there is always a suspicion in the 
minds of the people who write them 
that they will look like the back of 
something else and so not get read 
because everyone knows about the 
front. As for the postcards, the 
difficulty is simply the difficulty of 
writing a postcard at all, which is 
unanalysable but almost insurmount- 
able. It is nearly impossible to write 


a laundry list but easy to understand 
why, because anyone who has had to 
count two sheets and a bath-towel will 
remember the strength of purpose it 
needed to stop putting it off. 

Now for the things people want to 
write. People want to write letters. 
They want to write them so much that 
when they do write them they always 
begin by saying they have been want- 
ing to for months, but things kept on 
happening. People choosing fountain 
pens want to write their names on the 
little pad on the counter; and they do, 
over and over again, and then feel a 
bit shy—that is, a bit important and a 
bit damped down by the feeling that 
they oughtn’t to feel important— 
when they think that they have left 
their names there to be read by people 
who have never heard of them. People 
blotting their signatures on post-office 
blotting-paper feel quite different; 
apart from surprise if the blotting- 
paper blots, and resignation if it 
doesn’t, they feel important and 
nothing else; but whether because 
they think they have been clever in 
writing their name _ backwards, or 
because they think other people will 
be more interested in trying to read it 
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because it is backwards, psychologists 
are still in some doubt. 

Finally we come to diaries. There 
are, as is well known, a lot of ways of 
keeping a diary. One, which hardly 
counts, is to keep it till next year and 
then use it as an engagement book, but 
people who do this are never really 
happy because they have to work out 
whether Friday is Saturday this year 
or Saturday Friday. Then there are the 
people who keep diaries—little red 
ones with a pencil up the side—as 
diaries. They write down the things 
which happen every day to everyone, 
arguing that all they want is some- 
thing to make them remember one day 
from another; they write “v” for 
“very” and are fairly happy, but a bit 
dogged by when the moon rises and the 
date of Queen Victoria’s accession. As 
for the people who buy a cash ledger 
and tell themselves that they will write 
down everything they think about 
everything because no one else will see 
it, I won’t say anything about them 
because I said I would ignore the kind 
of writing people read; and it is very 
well known indeed that anything 
written in a cash ledger is meant to be 
read, just in case it is. 





“My husband made me promise to carry this—I think he’s 
got some idea that my gas-mask lives in it.” 
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The Ravaged City 


HEY shall not say her nobleness of name 
Nor that bright shield she guarded well from 
rust, 

The towers she builded, and the spires she thrust 
Gave to the city more enduring fame 
Than sprang to heaven upon a night of flame, 

Nor made a crown more splendid than her dust; 

For here all citizens were hearts of trust, 
There was no ignominy and no shame, 
Her desolation is her morn of pride, 

.Her meanest street to majesty is grown, 

Out of her ruins is her honour made 

Into a glory not of ships nor trade: 
And those who fought for her and those who 

died 
Are stronger than the crumbling of her stone. 


° ° 


The Prophecy Situation 


WOULDN'T venture to sum it up. The prophecy 

situation seems to me to be in a state exceptionally 

woolly, confused and obscure. But I can at least try 
to reduce you all to a similar condition. 

Up to a point, what one might call a synthesis has been 
attempted. Mr. Clarence Reed, in a little book called 
Great Prophecies About the War, published by Faber at 
two-and-six, outlines a number of prophecies in which by 
dint of a lavish use of the words “presumably,” “‘one might 
suppose,” and “it may well be said,” as well as the kind 
assumption that a forecast may be some months or even a 
year out or that a prophet became confused and meant to 
say something else, he has found a large measure of agree- 
ment. It seems to me highly probable that by using this 
technique Mr. Reed could discover unanimity in fifteen 
diverse newspaper racing forecasts, but never mind; what 
he says is that these prophecies—he describes five main 
ones in detail and touches on a lot of others—substantially 
agree on one point: that the war will end towards the end 
of this year or at the beginning of next. 

The kind of prophecy favoured by Mr. Reed is the classic 
one, the kind with a stuffed crocodile hanging on the wall 
and immemorial cobwebs festooning every metaphor: 
Nostradamus, St. Odile, not to mention (though he does) 
Mother Shipton. He does not, however, neglect the 
present-day heirs to their illustrious tradition. “English 
astrologers seem to be divided,” he says, “between three 
opinions, some saying that it will be all over in May or 
June, 1941—these are the most optimistic” (he’s telling 
me; is he telling you?) “—others agreeing on September, 
and others again on December.” 

But what does Mr. P. J. Harwood say? Mr. P. J. 
Harwood publishes from Brighton a ninepenny pamphlet 
full of circumstantial detail, studded with definite dates, 
and he announces with absolute conviction, in two different 
sizes of heavy type 


“On the 3lst January 1942 


the war will end.” 





With absolute conviction also he makes other announce- 
ments of things that will happen before that. Few are 
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so precise; some, like “Himmler will join in seeing that 
things are beginning to go wrong” (second half of May), 
could be taken after the event to have predicted any- 
thing from a photograph of Himmler with a dubious look 
(and wasn’t he born with one?) to his violent erasure 
by some overwrought citizen with a blunderbuss; but 
they do include the memorable declaration about this very 
month: 

“The month of May, without doubt, is the most critical 
month in the course of the war, because on it the issue of 
the entire war, of defeat or victory, will impinge.” 

Bear that in mind. 


Mr. R. H. Naylor, in What the Stars Foretell for 1941 
(Hutchinson, 5/-), seems at first sight to be in a mood more 
stern, not to say snooty. 

“During 1941 and after,” he says, “war will continue 
—between the so-called democracies and the so-called 
dictator states. Should peace be made between the two 
groups (which is unlikely) strife will still continue within 
frontiers instead of across frontiers.” 

But Mr. Naylor too offers among other items the definite 
and possibly (I’m not sure what it means) cheering 
prediction: 

“Among other idols that will be overthrown, is the great 
golden calf with feet of clay.” 

No date is given for this. You'll just have to run for 
your shelter when you hear a cracking sound. 

Mr. Naylor by the way also quotes with a good deal of 
approval a summing-up made on July 22nd, 1940, by a 
South African astrologer (I hate to bring this up) which 
includes the forecast “Hitler will have fallen before his 
fifty-second birthday.” 

Hitler’s fifty-second birthday was on April 20th, and his 
birthday message to the other inmates of the prison-house 
was “A hard year of struggle is before us.” This seems to 
indicate that he is under the comically inaccurate impression 
that for others besides himself his birthday is a date to 
count from, a landmark in the year. 

Another point in this South African prophecy puzzles me 
somewhat. “Mussolini,” it says a little further down, 
“will enter the war on Hitler’s side.” 

Mussolini entered the war on June 15th, 1940. Either 
the South African prophet, in his concentration on the 
future, indulges in a unique disregard of the present, or 
Mr. Naylor got the date wrong. 


Later than all these—almost Stop Press, in fact—is 
the prophecy of Mr. C. E. O. Carter, announced at the 
Astrologers’ Convention at Harrogate on the fourteenth 
of last month. He said that the Cease Fire “may be in 
the middle of February, 1942.” Ah, well... 


There are many prophecies, of course, that I have 
regrettably failed to record. For one thing there was a 
publication sold by a raucous-voiced man in a Manchester 
street whom I used to pass every day on my way to lunch. 
“Whan the war is zowvah,” he used to intone, seeming to 
imply that he knew when this would be, and that I could 
know for twopence. I never gave it to him, and so I don’t 
know whether the publication he was selling spoke up for 
May, June, September or December, 1941, January or 
February, 1942, or some unexpected month far in the dark 
future and unsullied by the questing pin of any rival 
prophet. But we shall have many more prophecies to 


consider by the end of next September, if Mr. P. J. Harwood 
is right; for in September, he declares, “Astrology begins 
to come into its own.” 

Put that into your month and impinge on it. 


R. M. 
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“Did you hear the cuckoo this morning?” 


” No. 


What time did it sound?” 


* As Others Hear Us Now 


“ ARE you frightfully busy, Charles?” 

“Well, dear, I’ve been doing 

this gas-mask business all day 

long and I’m just sitting down now 

for five minutes to have a look at the 
paper.” 

“Yes, I quite see. Well, I only 
wanted to ask your advice. I shan’t 
be one minute. I know you'll under- 
stand. It sounds complicated just at 
first, but it isn’t really. Honestly, 
there isn’t anything to look like that 
about. And don’t say that this house 
is looking like a shambles, because the 
woman came to-day and turned out all 
the downstairs rooms, and anyhow 
we’ve got to realize that England is 
at war. That’s really what I came to 
talk to you about. Charles, you are 
listening, aren’t you?” 

“*The shirt of—six letters—is upon 
me.’” 

“Nessus, but why are you doing the 


crossword puzzle? Because I do really 
want your advice.” 

“What does he mean by Nessus?” 

“Oh, it’s only Shakespeare. It may 
mean anything, but I’m sure that’s 
the word. I remember it at school. 
Well, I’m afraid—I know you'll think 
this sounds bad at first, but youll see 
that it isn’t really, if youll just let me 
explain, and anyhow I don’t think it 
can be helped. The fact is, Charles, we 
shall simply have to let Miss Hamm 
and Miss Hoyle come here for a bit. 
They won’t be the slightest trouble, but 
ever since that time-bomb they’ve 
both been practically off their heads, 
and the doctor thinks Miss Hamm is on 
the verge of a complete breakdown, 
and the other one has a threatening of 
shingles or something. And they just 
haven’t anywhere on earth to go. 
They’re willing to pay about twopence 
a week, poor things, if only they can 


keep together and just have a couple 
of bedrooms, however tiny.” 

“Tell them we haven’t got a couple 
of bedrooms.” 

“Well, of course I could do that. 
And in a way it’d be perfectly true. 
Your mother is in the Red Room, and 
poor Evelyn has the hot attic, and the 
evacuees are in the old nursery, and 
there’s only the cold attic left, but I 
thought I could just pop up there and 
they could have my room and we 
could put up a divan on the landing 
outside and call it a bedroom. And 
that would leave your dressing-room 
for you. I know what you're going 


to say, Charles, but don’t say it. If 
youre not ready to share a bathroom 
with three or, at the very outside, 
six other people, I honestly think 
you’re just playing Hitler’s game for 
him.” 

“T haven’t said I’m not willing. 
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But where are these women going to 
sit all day, if they do come?” 

“They ‘ll have to have the drawing- 
room, but that’s all perfectly simple. 
You’re out with your gas-masks and 
things all day, and by the time you 
come in your mother has gone up to 
bed, and poor Evelyn will go out of the 
study and into the drawing-room, and 
the evacuees will be asleep and out of 
the way, and there’ll be the study all 
ready for you, and you need only just 
come into the drawing-room for the 
News at nine o’clock.” 

“What about Sundays?” 

“T’ve thought of Sundays. Either 
Miss Hamm and Miss Hoyle must be 
out in the garden—which, after all, 
they ought to enjoy—or you must. 
Whichever you prefer.” 

“T think it all sounds a bit com- 
plicated.” 

“Charles! How can you say such a 
thing? I’ve worked it all out and it’s 
perfectly simple—at least, as simple as 
anything ever is nowadays. The only 
possible difficulty is about the bath- 
room—and even that needn’t be too 
bad, if your Mother sticks to having a 
bath in the morning, and I shall make 
poor Evelyn understand once and for 
all that she cannot have more than one 
bath a day, or spend more than thirty 
minutes in it. Miss Hamm can fit hers 
in before dinner, and Miss Hoyle can 
pop in just before I do, at bed-time. 
Then that leaves it all free for you, and 
the children, before breakfast, so long 
as it’s all clear by eight-thirty for your 
mother. You see how simple it all is.” 

“T don’t think the maids . 

“That’s much the most difficult part 
of it all, of course, but I’m going to 
brace myself tremendously and have 
an absolutely straight talk with all 
three of them. (At least, I think I am.) 
And I’m perfectly prepared to make 
the beds and do one of the downstairs 
rooms and help get the breakfast and 
do the whole of the clearing away, 
naturally. Honestly, Charles, it all 
seems to me perfectly straightforward.” 

“Well, if you like to turn the house 
into a shambles and kill yourself, I 
suppose you must.” 

“Darling, how frightfully good of 
you! I'll ring them up this minute 
and tell them it’s all right .. .” 

“But Miss Hoyle, of course it’s 
absolutely all right! Charles is simply 
delighted and so am I. No, no, no—it 
won't make any difference or give the 


slightest trouble to anybody. . . .” 
E.M. D. 





°o ° 


Imagine the unholy stir 
When Sergeant calls a private Sir 
By accident. It does occur. 
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Foot’s Paces 


AM glad to have come across 

Sergeant Foot again, for I was 

wondering what had become of 
him. 

It was he who put me through my 
paces on the square in that war which 
—so “‘Jeff’s” reverse view assures me 
—was fought for civilization. ‘‘ Paces” 
is the right word to stress in describing 
Sergeant Foot’s method of instruction, 
for he was always stepping them out— 
each one, I am convinced, a uniform 
thirty inches. 

“Alt now, please, Sir was his 
respectful but reverberating command 
when a movement appeared to be 
losing its symmetrical pattern. 

And the parade would halt, while 
correct distances between platoons 
and precise positions of markers 
were ponderously measured and 
re-established. 

“This is where you ought to be, 
Sir!” A broad and immaculately 
shining boot would be brought down 
vigorously at each spot, hollowing 
craters which must have demanded 
considerable attention from the local 
council when the terrain was after- 
wards restored to its status of 
recreation ground. 

This passion for exactitude, com- 
bined with a generous breadth of body, 
provoked the comment that there was 
only one movement Sergeant Foot 
could not accomplish according to the 
drill-book, and that was to swing his 
arms directly from front to rear. The 
spirit was willing but the flesh over- 
lapped. 

It was thought, in those early days, 
that he would not be sent overseas. 

He was a veteran of the South 
African and earlier campaigns, and I 
imagined his days of battle were over. 

But in 1918, when our backs were to 
the wall, he was reported to have 
appeared suddenly, like one of the 
more substantial Angels of Mons, in 
the midst of the retreat, which he 
found being conducted in a manner 
displeasing to his love of rigidity. 

“’Alt now!” he ordered, omitting 
the “please, Sir!” since every officer 
and warrant officer in the battalion 
had become a casualty. 

Then, in the midst of the barrage, he 
proceeded to step out what he judged 
to be desirable distances between 
companies, and the movement was 
continued in good order. 

I knew he had survived that conflict 
(though unrewarded, for lack of 
commissioned witnesses), because I 
came across him some years later in the 


>? 


guise of a car-park attendant; but | 
had lately been speculating on where 
such a _ precisian could apply his 
unyielding principles in the fluid 
forties, when I saw him again. 

A friend was driving me in an open 
car to Devonmouth, which had figured 
as the “enemy’s main objective” on 
the previous night, when Sergeant Foot 
stepped suddenly into the roadway. 

He was, if possible, wider than ever, 
and effectively barred our passage— 
wearing a policeman’s steel helmet and 
civilian raincoat, but still undoubtedly 
Sergeant Foot, for he said: ‘“’ Alt now, 
please, Sir! You can’t go no nearer 
than this!” 

“Good morning, Sergeant,” I said. 
“T’m glad to see you looking so well.” 

“Oh, good morning, Sir! Didn’t see 
it was you, Sir. Very sorry, gentlemen, 
but there’s a time-bomb down the 
road. Very undesirable to go further.” 

“Where can we leave the car?” 
asked my friend rather irritably. 

“Just one moment, Sir,” said 
Sergeant Foot, ‘and I'll tell you 
exactly.” 

He turned briskly about and marched 
off, arms swinging outwards, as far as 
a railed-off area, where he halted, 
turned solemnly about again, and 
began stepping out the distance in our 
direction. 

He went some ten paces past us 
before pausing to bring his boot down 
firmly in the roadway and announce: 
“This is where you ought to be, Sir!” 

My friend, who knew not Sergeant 
Foot, backed the required distance 
querulously. 

“Who is this metromaniac?” he 
asked. ‘‘Does he go through the blitz 
with a tape-measure? Why all this 
mathematical b F 

But the third query was never com- 
pleted, for there came a cataclysmic 
roar, the whole world rocked, and the 
street-lamp under which we had first 
pulled up was shattered into small and 
vicious fragments. 

Ten paces separated our bowed 
heads from that penetrating baptism. 





o ° 


Chance to Do Something Big 
“Girls ages 14-15 for wrapping Aintree 
factory.”—Advt. in “ Liverpool Echo.” 


° ° 


“PREMIER ON LOAN TO SPAIN” 
Headline in Yorkshire Paper. 
Get him back at once! 
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HENEVER people try to 

persuade me to change my life 

and become an honest citizen, 
they always start by urging me to make 
my peace with the past. It is an 
approach that makes me as wary as a 
mule about to be harnessed. For the 
fanatical desire to confess one’s past 
sins can lead one into a lot of trouble. 
Look at what happened to Harley 
Beams and Mr. O’Connor. 

This Mr. O’Connor was the inventor 
and sole manufacturer of Bracewell 
Braces. He used to put advertisements 
in the weekly papers headed ‘Why 
That Ugly Stoop?” and showing 
drawings of two men. One of them 
wore ordinary braces that had dragged 
the extremities of his shoulders for- 
ward and piven him a_bedraggled 
appearance. The other wore Bracewell 
Braces and had that manly confident 
bearing. These advertisements induced 
a lot of people to send Mr. O’Connor a 
small remittance to cover postage, on 
the receipt of which he would forward 
a pair of patent braces and await the 
balance of the purchase price within 
seven days. 

Harley Beams started his career as 
a clerk in the Dispatch Department of 
Mr. O’Connor’s business. He was a 
serious, diligent young man, and by 
applying these qualities to Mr. 
O’Connor’s affairs he so won that 
gentleman’s esteem that within ten 
years he had become his tracer. His 
duty in that capacity was to trace the 
unprincipled gentlemen who, desiring 
to possess that confident bearing, not 
only refrained from remitting the 
balance but also kept the braces. 

One day Harley Beams had his life 
changed over lunch by a man he met 
in the café. He returned to his office 
saddened by the fact that he had led a 
selfish dissolute life without knowing it 
ever since he could remember, and 
gladdened by the thought that he 
could now eliminate self and bring to 
all his dealings a standard of absolute 
honesty and absolute truth. Harley 
Beams sat down at his desk and instead 
of going on with his work started 
reading a tract which the man in the 
café had given him. 

To the staunch looker at life 
humanity has two hues. It is either 
black or white. People whose lives 
have been changed are saints, and the 
rest are villains. It naturally follows 
that the changelings all have murky 
pasts that have to be wiped away 
before they can begin anew. Old 


Two-Razor Beams 


enemies have to be made friends, old 
insults forgiven and old crimes 
expiated. As Harley Beams read the 
pamphlet a terrible feeling came over 
him that he was not up to standard. 
All the men whose cases were quoted 
had terrible records. They had com- 
mitted crimes that were really worth 
confessing. They had been villainous 
enough to become saints by contrast. 
Harley Beams buried his head in his 
hands and tried to think of something 
dreadful he had done, but his mind 
remained a blank. Somewhere within 
him, he knew, there must be a story 
of secret sin, and his mind refused 
to disgorge it because his heart was 
still hard. Then, as he wrestled with 
himself, he remembered a minor 
transgression that his peculiar state 
magnified until it appeared to have 
an overwhelming importance. He 
remembered that he had once stolen 
two erasers from Mr. O’Connor’s office 
and taken them home with him. 

As soon as he remembered stealing 
the two erasers Harley Beams got up 
and walked to the door of his room 
intending to go to see Mr. O’Connor, 
confess the crime and be pardoned. 
But as his hand was on the door-knob 
he happened to glance at the clock. 
Harley Beams went back to his desk 
and sat down. It was four o’clock and 
Mr. O’Connor would be enjoying his 
tea. It would be selfish to disturb him 
at such a time. So Harley Beams 
waited until his own tea had arrived 
and did not go to see Mr. O’Connor 
until just after five o’clock. Then, 
when he opened the door and found 
that Mr. O’Connor was dictating 
letters, he apologized for disturbing 
him and said he would look back later. 
Before he had caught him disengaged, 
Mr. O’Connor had gone home. 

All that evening Harley Beams 
thought out what he would say to Mr. 
O’Connor in the morning. He made up 
a long preamble and then discarded it. 
He thought that it would be better to 
go straight to the point. 

“Mr. O’Connor,” he would say 
simply, “I took two erasers from your 
office.” 

“Well, my boy,” Mr. O’Connor 
would reply, “this is a very serious 
thing. I shall have to consider the 
matter before taking action.” 

“Mr. O'Connor,” Harley Beams 
would break in, “I want you to 
consider the matter as a mean deliber- 
ate theft. I took those two erasers 
Since 


from purely selfish motives. 
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then, though, my life is changed, and 
I look at things from a new stand- 
point. That is why I have confessed.” 

Then Mr. O’Connor would place his 
arm round Harley Beams’ shoulders, 
and assure him that all was forgiven 
and that they could lead a new life 
together. 

At about midnight, when Harley 
Beams had finished working this out, 
it suddenly occurred to him that his 
standards were already slipping. To 
be absolutely honest with himself, he 
had refrained from speaking to Mr. 
O’Connor that afternoon not because 
he had wished to avoid spoiling Mr. 
O’Connor’s tea, but because his nerve 
had failed. He was a weakling. He 
was already putting things off until 
to-morrow when his conscience was 
telling him to do them now. Harley 
Beams slipped out of his bed-sitting- 
room and went to the phone at the 
foot of the stairs and dialled Mr. 
O’Connor’s home number. 

Mr. O’Connor was in bed when the 
telephone bell awakened him. Still 
only half-conscious, he put on a 
dressing-gown and descended the stairs 
to the hall. 

“Hullo,” he said, ‘‘who’s there?” 

“It’s me, Mr. O’Connor—Harley 
Beams—speaking, ’ said Harley Beams. 

“Who?” asked Mr. O’Connor, who 
did not expect Harley Beams to be 
ringing him up at midnight. 

“Harley Beams.” 

“Beams, Beams,” mused Mr. 
O’Connor. “Oh—Beams. What’s the 
matter, Beams?” 

“Tt’s just this,” said Harley Beams, 
“T had to tell you: I took two erasers 
from your office.” 

Mr. O’Connor took the phone from 
his ear and shook his head. Then he 
put it back again. 

“What’s all this?” he bellowed. 

“Two erasers,” said Harley Beams. 

“Two razors ?”” asked Mr. O’Connor. 
“T don’t know what you’re talking 
about, Beams. I don’t know anything 
about two razors.” 

“No,” cried Harley Beams. ‘“‘That’s 
just what I’m trying to tell you. I 
took them.” 

**Listen, Beams,” said Mr. O’Connor 
angrily, “I’m going back to bed and 
I advise you to do the same.” He 
clamped the receiver down and walked 
away. 

“Most peculiar,” muttered Mr. 
O’Connor to himself as he got into bed 
again. “Two razors. The man must 
be mad.” 
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Mr. O’Connor sat up in bed in alarm. 
A horrible thought had just entered 
his head. For a moment he wondered 
whether Harley Beams had suddenly 
gone mad and was coming to attack 
him with two razors. Then he dis- 
missed the notion as absurd and went 
to sleep. 

While Mr. O’Connor was going to 
sleep again Harley Beams was pacing 
about his bed-sitting-room. His failure 
to confess the theft of the two erasers 
over the telephone had in no way dis- 
couraged him. He now saw that his 
attempt to telephone had been a part 
of his old self’s plan of evasion. He had 
wanted to make it easy for himself 
instead of facing up to things. 

“Harley Beams,” his conscience was 
telling him, “the only honest way to 
confess this crime is to confess it in 
person, and the only honest time to 
confess it is now.” 

Harley Beams hesitated. Then, 
conquering a momentary weakening of 
will, he put on his coat and went out 
into the night to walk to Mr. O’Connor’s 
residence. 

In the small hours of the morning 
Mr. O’Connor was awakened again by 
a voice crying his name. At first he 
thought he had been dreaming, for he 
was a bachelor who lived alone. But as 
he listened the cry was repeated. Mr. 
O’Connor switched on a light and 
looked sleepily out of the window. A 
dark figure was standing by the front 
door. 

“Who’s 
O’Connor. 

“Tt’s me, Harley Beams,” came the 
reply. “I had to see you, Mr.O’Connor, 
about those two erasers.” 

Mr. O’Connor withdrew his head and 
shut the window in alarm. The 
horrible idea that Harley Beams had 
gone mad and was coming for him with 
two razors returned to Mr. O’Connor 
and persisted. He put on a dressing- 
gown and left his room to ring for the 
police, but at the head of the stairs he 
halted. Something told him not to go 
down. Something told him that Harley 
Beams might have entered the hall in 
some mysterious way, and be waiting 
for him in the shadows. Mr. O’Connor 
ran back to his bedroom and locked the 
door. Then he opened the window 
again, put his head out and began to 
shout. “Help!” yelled Mr. O’Connor. 
“Help!” 

Meanwhile Harley Beams, puzzled 
by Mr. O’Connor’s sudden disappear- 
ance, was still standing on the doorstep. 
A disgust for Mr. O’Connor began to 
creep over him. Ever since he had 
decided to confess the theft of the two 
erasers he had borne an air of martyr- 
dom, and now that Mr. O’Connor was 


there?” asked Mr. 


making things difficult for him he felt 
that he was marooned in a selfish 
world. Just as he had reached this 
conclusion, Mr. O’Connor put his head 
out of his window and started calling 
for help. 

In the bad old days, before his life 
had been changed, Harley Beams 
would not have raised a finger to 
assist a man who had so maltreated 
him. But now things were different. 
Harley Beams’ motives were pure and 
selfless, and as soon as Mr. O’Connor 
started crying for help he went to his 
assistance. “All right,” called Harley 
Beams. “All right, Mr. O’Connor. 
I’m coming.” 

Mr. O’Connor’s worst fears were 
confirmed by these words. He re- 
doubled the volume of his cries, and 
added to them the word “murder.” 
Harley Beams was swarming up a 
drain - pipe beside Mr. O’Connor’s 
window in that calm deliberate way 
that a madman with two razors would 
swarm. Mr. O’Connor felt that he was 
trapped. He shut the window and 
withdrew into the room. ‘Then, as 
Harley Beams smashed the window 
and climbed*over the sill, Mr. O’Connor 
unlocked the door and ran out on to the 
landing. Taking the stairs three at a 
time, he descended to the hall and shot 
out of the front door straight into the 
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arms of a policeman who had been 
attracted by his cries. 

“Officer!” gasped Mr. O’Connor, 
“there’s a madman in the house. Look 
out, I tell you! He’s armed with two 
razors. He’s dangerous.” 

The policeman left Mr. O’Connor in 
the garden and entered the house, just 
as Harley Beams, somewhat bewildered, 
was coming downstairs. There was a 
short scuffle, and the man whose life 
had been changed was led away. 

Mr. O’Connor caught a chill in the 
night air and was in bed for a week. 
He wanted to bring a charge against 
Harley Beams, but the police advised 
him not to do so. Instead he gave him a 
week’s notice. Harley Beams could not 
secure another post as a tracer, and 
had to go back to being a clerk. He 
earned less money, but this did not 
matter; for by this time he had looked 
at the world long enough to sour his 
stomach, and he found it no hardship 
to go without lunch. 


° °o 


To the Old 


OUTH may be wrong, 

that is its privilege. 

Age must be right, 
that is its job. 


“ There’s nothing in the actual rules against calling ‘No bid’ in the sort 
of voice that means ‘ King-Knave-of-Spades-and-a-void-in-Hearts,’ but there’s 
such a thing as ethics, Mrs. Hockshaw.” 
























































“After forty-five years of making penholders, Mr. 
Hawthorn, what would be your first reaction to the 
suggestion of switching over to transparent cockpit covers?” 


Let Us Be Glum 


ET us be glum. Let’s suck a thumb, 
And concentrate on Kingdom Come. 

Let us proclaim that all along 
We knew the Government were wrong 
(Though what we knew we did not tell 
In case the thing should turn out well). 
Let us explain in every street 
How you and I would use the Fleet, 
And how much better all would be 
If only we were C.-in-C. 
Let us be glum, and sadly hum 
Selected sneers by A. J. Cumm. 
Let us direct a jet of bile 
At people who contrive to smile, 
And write a pompous paragraph 
If anybody dares to laugh. 
Let’s think of catty things to say 
About the other fellow’s pay. 
Let’s sniff about like dogs and yell 
Whenever we have found a smell. 
The one wise man is A. J. Cumm. 
In this sad world. So let’s be glum. 

A. ?. Hi. 
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The Bus 


. E are in plenty of time for the bus,” said my 
hostess, as we left the Rectory. “Will you come 
with me into the village, or shall we meet at the 

bus-stop ?” 

“T should like to come with you,” I replied. “Let me 
carry some of your parcels.” 

“Thank you so much. If you will carry the eggs I can 
concentrate on the custard pudding. I am taking them to 
the Dimms, down the Gubbards. It is only a step out of 
the way. Mrs. Dimm is poorly, I hear, and Mr. Dimm 
has his usual spring cough. The pudding is a little runny, 
but perhaps they will not mind that. Mrs. Dimm will tell 
me if it is not satisfactory. The Dimms are interesting 
people. They remind me of those touching lines by 
Wordsworth. ‘He has no son he has no child His wife 
an aged woman Lives with him near the waterfall Upon 
the village common.’ Except that there is no waterfall 
and that they do not live on the common, the picture is 
lifelike. But do not tell them I said so. They are excep- 
tionally touchy. Mr. Dimm has sung in the choir for 
fifty years. An earnest chorister but a little arbitrary. 
More than once he has selected the hymns without con- 
sulting the Rector. On being mildly rebuked he threatened 
to leave the choir. This unfortunately—I mean, fortunately 
he has not yet done. Here we are. 

“Geod morning, Mrs. Dimm. My friend and I are off 

to Salisbury. She has not explored it properly yet. I have 

brought you some eggs. Your favourite little Speckleface 
laid them. And a small custard pudding for the invalids. 

It is a little ranny—I hope you don’t mind? You prefer 

it runny? I am so glad to hear that. How is the knee? 

And Mr. Dimm’s cough? Tell him to get rid of it before 

Sunday. Well, pussy, you look flourishing. And your 

anemones are lovely, Mrs. Dimm. Good-bye for the 

present. I just want to call in at the shop. 

‘Good morning, Mr. Chubston. The Knitting Knews did 
not come this week. Oh, I know it was not your fault. 
Please send it on in time for Tuesday’s Knitting Party. 
We can see the bus-stop from here. Several persons 
waiting. Mrs. Oppot, Miss Lidley, Mr. Snarp. All interest- 
ing people. 

“Good morning, Miss Lidley. Did you by chance leave 
your thimble behind at the Sewing Meeting last Monday ? 
Oh, I know you never do leave your thimble, but I 
thought perhaps this once ... Now I am going to be 
very inquisitive. Is that the portrait of your dear mother 
you are taking to Salisbury to be framed? Dear, dear, 
my guess was wrong, wasn’t it? A darts-board for your 
brother-in-law—at Woansome, I[ imagine? Give your sister 
my kind regards. I hope you will have a very pleasant 
day. Good morning, Mrs. Oppot. Off to see the new 
grand-baby, I expect. What are they naming it? Oh, 
twins. Jeanie and Jeremy would be pretty names. Or 
Rose and Ronald. Tell your daughter I suggested these, 
will you? Oh, they have already chosen Mary and Mortimer. 
Very nice, and sound so twinny. I hope you will have 
a pleasant day. 

“Good morning, Mr. Snarp. Is it true that Farmer 
Subsell is buying a tractor? It seems to us a big expense 
for a small farmer. You don’t consider him a small farmer ? 
Well, say a medium one. A big expense for a medium 
farmer, don’t you think? Oh, it is a hen-house he is 
buying. How rumours spread, don’t they? 

“Mr. and Mrs. Beelem, what a surprise to see you 
both at the bus-stop! Oh, I know you both go to town 
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often, but by surprise I meant how nice to see you both 
at the bus-stop. A north wind, I think, don’t you? Here 
comes Mrs. Tumm, running. Don’t hurry, Mrs. Tumm. 
The bus has not passed Doodles’ Corner on the hill yet. 
Here it is. I always think it such a pretty bus, lilac 
picked out with cinnamon. Such nice country names. 
Iddle, Woansome, Jobbett Magna. So you are conducting 
us to-day, Mr. Brusom? Where is Mr. Oyle? Called up. 
Dear, dear. Of course they are taking all the stoutest 
young fellows—not that you are not a most efficient and 
capable conductor. Miss Lidley wants to get down at the 
‘Pot o’ Beer,’ Woansome. We are going straight on. Two 
return to Salisbury, please.” 


fe) ° 


Bad Taste 


HE thing is I have got bad taste; I’ve been thinking 

it over, so let’s face it. You see, I really like all the 

wrong things, and I’m not going to try any more. 
I’m too old. To begin with, I like cats better than dogs, 
and I don’t like horses at all; cows now, as a matter of 
fact, I’m rather fond of. I hate outdoor occupations, and 
adore wet days when I can stay in and do all the nice 
things. 

I hate and detest those fine frosty days, and only think 
winter is possible when it’s warm and muggy and unhealthy ; 
and as to thinking the morning is the best part of the day, 
I don’t think the day begins until 4 o’clock, when they 
begin saying ‘“‘Let’s have the daylight while it lasts.” If 
I am alone I secretly shut it out as soon as decently possible 
so as to be cosy with lamps and fire. 

I don’t wish my children would “always stay at that 
delightful age,” but am only too glad when they at last 
become a little less nuisance and a little more sensible. 

I love dahlias and lobelias—calceolarias and geraniums, 
and variegated laurels and chrysanthemums like mops, and 
I like gardens to have nice winding paths with scalloped tile 
edges and not “good straight lines.” I don’t for a moment 
think ‘apples are really the best fruit,” but prefer bananas 
—or would if I hadn’t forgotten the taste. 

I like tea better than coffee, and Indian tea at that, and 
I don’t pick out the square chocolates which have hard 
insides, but the lumpy ones with a squiggle on the top which 
have pink cream inside tasting of hair-oil. 

I like towns, pavements to walk on, and a roofscape 
as a view, and don’t like “getting into my old clothes” 
a bit. 

I don’t appreciate those Christmas cards with pale sepia 
line-drawings of fallow deer, but pick out the ones with 
robins, holly, churches in the sunset, and if possible 
encrusted with glistening sham snow. 

And I apore the Albert Memorial. 





SUMMER NUMBER, 1941 


Tuts will be published on May 26th, but, owing 
to the paper restrictions, only a limited number 
will be issued. 

Regular readers wishing to secure a copy, who 
have not already placed an order with their news- 
agent, should do so at once. 
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HAT have the travelling 

winds to say, 

when they stroke the pond 
on a summer’s day— 
when they pluck at the pond 
like a girl at a lute? 


what message is brought 
for man and for brute ? 


Oh, the wind brings news 
of the world beyond— 
there’s not only water 
flows in the pond: 
the beasts of the fields 
when they walk to the brink 
go there for more 
than water to drink. 

And the farmer comes 
and his only daughter, 
while the tall elms listen 
over the water; 

and the village lads 

and the lasses shy, 


“Don’t point!” 


The Pond in the Hills 


they never will pass 
the cool pond by. 


In the dip in the fields 
it fills from the rills 
that chatter and laugh 
in the lonely hills— 
as well as the wind, 
the chuckling streams 
bring the facts of the land 


and the land’s own dreams. 


And, maybe for all 
we know, the pond 
passes along 

(to the world beyond) 
news of the village 

to the outfall water, 
and tells the wind 
of the farmer’s daughter; 
maybe it tells 

to desert lands 

that men still work 
with farming hands; 
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maybe it tells 

of the village nearby 
to lads on the seas 
and lads in the sky. 


The wind and the water 
choose the pond 
to link the village 
with the world beyond, 
because they know, 
in drouth and cold, 
it is always there 
and it never grows old. 


° ° 


“The notice that pigs for disposal would 
be selected by ballet was discussed. It was 
agreed that the Secretary notify Head- 
quarters without delay that it is considered 
this system is highly unsatisfactory.” 

From a Farmers’ Journal. 


But picturesque. 
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Mr. PUNCH’S HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 


VER 183,000 women have pledged themselves to work voluntarily and unremittingly on 

comforts for hospitals, for members of the Fighting Forces, for victims of enemy action. 

The Punch Comforts Fund has provided them with thousands of pounds of wool, and literally 
miles of calico, flannelette, and other materials. But still the need is great. 


This splendid work is playing a vital part in the war effort, and there are those every- 
where who are deeply grateful for the comfort and relief these unceasing labours provide. 
Will you help us keep willing hands at work by contributing to the Fund? 


If you have helped us with contributions already will you please help us again? If this 
is your first introduction to the Fund will you please become a subscriber? Donations will 
be gratefully acknowledged by Mr. Punch at PUNCH HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND, 
10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 


Tuesday, April 29th.—House of Lords: 
The Great Unpaid Receive Honour- 
able Mention. 


House of Commons: The Prime 
Minister says ‘“‘No!”; Debate on the 
Means Test. 


Wednesday, April 30th.—House of Com- 
mons: A Minister Makes His Bow— 
Debate on Food. 


Thursday, May 1st.—House of Com- 
mons: Public Schools Bill, Second 
Reading ; M.P.s listen to the Maiden’s 
Prayer. 


Tuesday, April 29th.—There is one 
thing about our Prime MIvisTER: 
when he says “‘No!”. he don’t mean 
“Maybe,” as they have it in our sister 
land across the Atlantic. 

Quite obviously he did not mean 
anything short of the most emphatic 
negative when (surprisingly borrowing 
the technique of Lord BaLpwry when 
Prime Minister) he used the blunt 
couple of letters as answer to two 
successive questions. The first was 
from Mr. GEOFFREY MANDER, asking 
for time for his own motion advocating 
a declaration of British war and peace 
aims. 

Mr. CHURCHILL rose, walked to the 
Table with a fat, important-looking 





A CLEAN SWEEP 
Mr. Bevin 


sheaf of papers in his hand. Mr. 
MANDER listened intently for the 
exhaustive statement that seemed to 
be coming. 

It came—and went—and the PRIME 
MINISTER was sitting down again before 
the alert but astonished Mr. MANDER 
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had fully realized what was happening. 
Not much “arises out of” a short word 
like “No!” 

Ina moment, Mr. EpGarR GRANVILLE 
was in action, asking for the setting up 
of a small War Cabinet of Ministers 
with no Departmental troubles to 
pre-occupy them, and with men like 
Mr. Menztss, the Australian Premier, 
as members. 

Mr. CHURCHILL stepped forward 
again, this time surely to make a 
pronouncement. He did: “No, Sir!” 

Knowing that there would be 
opportunity later to argue about the 
matter, Mr. GRANVILLE, who lacks 
nothing in Parliamentary acumen, let 
it go at that, leaving the modern 
Monsieur Non-Non in possession of 
the field. When, the Primz MInIsTER 
having promised a full discussion on 
the war soon, Mr. GRANVILLE renewed 
the assault by asking for a statement 
on Mr. AntHoNy EDEN’s recent visit 
to the Middle East, Mr. CuurcHILL 
showed signs of irritation. 

He turned on all his considerable 
powers of sarcasm, and told Mr. 
GRANVILLE (who has been in Parlia- 
ment for a dozen years) that he perhaps 
did not know it was customary for the 
Government to be given the free choice 
of selection of its own speakers. The 
quip did not appeal to the House’s 
sense of fair-play, and the quick-witted 
PREMIER, switching his mood suddenly, 
indicated that the FoREIGN SECRETARY 
would make the asked-for explanation. 

Sir HERBERT WILLIAMS had some 
more to say about the soldier- 
correspondent of his who had suffered 
the indignity of ten days’ C.B. for 
writing to Sir HERBERT in a “Green 
Envelope ”—sanctuary reserved for 
family secrets. 

Even now, it seems, the letter has 
not reached the Hon. and indignant 
Member. Mr. RicHarp Law, of the 
War Office, explained that this fact 
need cause no surprise, as the missive 
had been destroyed by the military 
authorities. Sir HeErsert fairly 
bristled. Why? Why? Why had this 
letter, while in the possession of the 
PosTMASTER-GENERAL, been destroyed 
by the military ? 

Mr. Law looked embarrassed. The 
House was quick to see the point of 
substance Sir HERBERT raised, abruptly 
stopped smiling, and cheered his 
complaint. 

Mr. Law was in trouble again a 
moment later when he said naively 
that there was no evidence that the 
smallness of the £30 officers’ uniform 
allowance was keeping men from taking 
commissions. 

Colonel ArTHUR Evans asked the 
War Office to issue uniforms, and 





abolish the allowance altogether. Mr. 
Law winced. Captain StrickLanp 
challenged the Minister to go out and 
spend the meagre allowance himself, 
getting in return all the complicated 
kit of a modern officer. Mr. Law looked 
both pained and defiant. 

But, like the newly-commissioned 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARY TO THE 
Foop MINISTRY 


officers, the questioning Members got 
no change out of the Minister. 

Mr. RoBertson wanted the Home 
Guard mobilized for a fortnight’s 
training in their own areas, parading 
at 8 A.M. each day and living at home. 
Mr. Law, taking his cue from the 
PRIME MINIsTER, replied: ‘No, Sir!” 
The idea of the Home Guard, said he, 
was to keep the industry and com- 
merce of the country going, and at the 
same time—or rather in spare time— 
to defend our island home, and so on. 
To give up two whole weeks to matters 
military would spoil this beautiful 
conception, create dislocation of busi- 
ness, and muck up the war effort. 
Which was all wrong. 

Mr. Rosertson, evidently a deter- 
mined realist, retorted that an invasion 
was liable to have these inconvenient 
results too, but Mr. Law patiently 
explained that that was no adequate 
reason for crossing the bridge before 
it was reached. Anyway, the Home 
Guard, even on its starvation ration of 
training-time, had contrived to reach 
a very high standard of efficiency, the 
Minister added, to the approving 
cheers of a House which included 
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“Pretty, isn’t it? And the beauty of it is that we have our own vegetables, eggs, chickens, 
honey, gas, water and electricity.” 


Brigadier-General Sir ERNEST MAKINs, 
amiable Commander of the M.P.s’ own 
Home Guard, and a_ considerable 
number of his merry men. 

Captain Otiver Lytrevton, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, made the 
artistic understatement that “few” 
exports make no demand on shipping- 
space or raw materials. Presumably 
the few are “invisible” exports which, 
unfortunately, produce only invisible 
dollars. 

Mr. CHURCHILL told the House that 
the Government would ask for a vote 
of confidence in its handling of the war 
in all theatres. It was a surprising 
decision, and Members were even more 
surprised when it was announced that 
the customary secrecy was not to be 
enforced and that the general public 
were to be allowed to know what was 
said about their war in the two days’ 
debate to be held soon. 

There was a short debate on the 
Family Means Test, henceforth an 
academic question—or so Mr. ERNEST 
Bevin, Minister of Labour, hopes. 

In the Lords, Lord Stwon (who 
seems himself to have discovered the 
secret of eternal youth) got approval 
for a plan to retire from Bench duties 
aged Justices of the Peace. These 


valuable public servants will, however, 
continue to discharge their extensive 
administrative functions as long as 
they are able. 

Lord Stmon made it clear that his 
proposal was no reflection (indeed the 
precise opposite) on the country’s 
Great Unpaid, who too often tried to 
carry on when Nature’s hand was 
against them. 

Wednesday, 
proud day. 

Mr. EDEN first read a Note from the 
Greek Government, dated a week 
earlier, explaining that further resis- 
tance was useless and making the 
supreme gesture of friendship and 
loyalty by offering to cover our 60,000 
troops as they were evacuated. So 
well had the modern Greek heroes 
carried out their compact that already 
45,000 of our men had got away. 

Sombre news, indeed, but it brought 
from the House a husky cheer of 
gladness that so many had escaped, and 
a full-throated roar of approval when 
Mr. EpEN promised to convey to 
the Greek King and Government the 
thanks of the nation and Empire for 
their nobility. 

Mr. CHURCHILL said, in reply to 
another query, that British Imperial 


April 30th—A sad, 


casualties in the actual fighting were 
only 3,000 killed and wounded. 

Stimulated by the news of man’s 
greatness in these days when the 
machine seems paramount, the House 
turned to the prosaic but vital 
problems of food. 

It was quite an occasion, for Major 
Gwitym Lioyp GEorGE, Parliament- 
ary Secretary to the Ministry of Food, 
and one of the most popular Ministers, 
was to make his maiden speech in his 
present job. 

Mr. Lioyp GeEoRGE senior sat 
opposite, paternally attentive; Miss 
MEGAN watched from a back bench 
full of sisterly solicitude. GwiLyM 
seemed to have the beginnings of stage- 
fright, but he need not have, for the 
speech was clear, informative and well 
delivered, with just the right amonnt 
of humour to leaven the rather stodgy 
lump war-time food perforce must be. 

Soldierly, immaculate Major Ltoyp 
GEORGE looks less like a successful 
shopkeeper than most, but he revealed 
that he is assistant general manager of 
a business with an annual trading 
account of £600,000,000. The same 
business had to send tons of meat to 
every butcher in the land and see that 
the bombed-out kiddies of London, 
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Glasgow and the remotest village got 
something to eat and drink speedily 
after the bombs had screamed down. 

And what a job it all was! Before 
the war we got 53 per cent. of our food 
from abroad, and a disturbingly large 
percentage still had to come over the 
peril-strewn oceans. 

Compulsory surrender of coupons 
for restaurant meals he turned down on 
the ground that it would mean that 
the good pull-up for carmen would 
have to collect coupons too, to the 
acute embarrassment of the carman’s 
wife who would not know how much 
meat (if any) there was to come at the 
week-end. 

Major Ltoyp GEORGE showed how 
the Ministry had to follow our some- 
what nomadic population about the 
land with supplies of food to ensure 
that, wherever they went, they 
hungered and thirsted not. 

To help in this, the Ministry had 
bought 35,000 boilers, 500,000 mugs, 
as many plates and spoons. 

It is said that one of our most famous 
catering firms was built up largely on 
the slogan “No Gratuities.” Few were 
offered to the Ministry of Food in the 
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debate, and some of the customers 
were distinctly narked, sending for the 
manager over and over again. But the 
suave manager met all complaints with 
good humour and tact, resulting in the 
maintenance (or restauration) of a 
friendly atmosphere all round. 

He mentioned, incidentally, that 
about 82,000 meals a day are served 
at the “British Restaurants’”—the 
official designation for the communal 
feeding centres, known by no other 
name in Parliamentary circles than 
the ‘““Gwilym’s Arms.” 

All sorts of complaints were raised 
by Members, but Grocer Gwitym, 
casting aside his morning coat and 
donning a white apron, with the correct 
air of the customer always being right, 
showed them how wrong they were, 
produced a little appropriately piquant 
“sauce,” and sent them on their ways, 
if not rejoicing, at any rate wondering 
how they had got on to the pavement 
with such painless celerity. 

Which, it seems to your scribe, is the 
whole art of running a business where 
every customer is a shareholder and 
“knows your boss.” 

Thursday, May Ist—The women 





Members had a little May Day celebra- 
tion of their own. Escorted by two 
gallants, Sir HENRy Morris-JONEs and 
Sir MatcoLtm Rosertson, they had 
tabled a motion asking for the revoca- 
tion of an Order giving allowances for 
personal injuries in the war on the 
ground that the allowances were unfair 
as between men and women. 

Technically, such a motion is a 
“prayer” to the King—and this one 
was of course immediately dubbed 
“The Maiden’s Prayer.” 

The debate was anything but prayer- 
ful—in fact quite catty in parts. 
Except that nobody threw bags of 
flour or was carried shrieking from the 
Gallery, it was all reminiscent of the 
old Suffragette days, complete with 
occasional mention of “‘mere men.” 

But the House decided not to offer 
the prayer to His Majesty, and the 
Lady Members departed muttering. 

The Second Reading of the Public 
(and Other) Schools Bill was passed, 
and Dr. HADEN GUEST gave a tittering 


House the information that black 
currants (which grow plentifully in 
Britain) gave precisely the same 


vitamin as the fugitive orange. 





“Tf you'd looked quick just then you'd have seen your first mermaid.” 








At the Play 





“BLACK VANITIES ” (VICTORIA PALACE) 

In these days it is refreshing to pass 
from the shuttered windows and un- 
painted walls of a London undaunted 
but necessarily drab into the radiance 
of a painted stage. Black may be the 
name at the Victoria Palace, but 
harlequin ’s the hue. This revue has the 
gaiety of the peacock’s world as well 
as the laughter of the yaffle’s. Black 
may be the name, but fair is the 
lady. .When Miss Frances Day (who 
or what fairer than she? Not a 
blanched almond _ itself!) takes the 
stage in a voluminous and voluptuous 
crinoline it is as though a rainbow 
had collided with a waterfall. 

Colour-starvation may be a minor 
malady of the times, but it makes its 
mark on the emotions, and, when the 
stage supplies, the remedy, we needs 
must love the brightest when we see 
it. So we are grateful to Miss Day for 
her glittering and to Mr. Buack for 
employing designers of taste to mix 
beauty with economy. Miss Day, when 
in song, wears an engaging air of 
perpetual surprise. Nowadays so many 
surprises are nasty that it is delightful 
to meet a look of surprise which also 
appears to express enchantment with 
the good things of the world. 

There are other bright-shiners—Miss 
Patricia LEONARD and Miss Zor GAIL, 
and a Chorus dressed to dazzle; the 
decoration, however, is always elegant 
in its audacity. Mr. NauNToN WayNE, 
the compere, is a_ bright 
one too; he combines the 
cheekiness of a sparrow 
with the finest feathers 
that gents’ tailoring can 
produce. The bulk of the 
comedy falls upon the 
capacious shoulders of Mr. 
Bup FLANAGAN, accom- 
panied, as ever, by Mr. 
CHESNEY ALLEN, a _ col- 
laborator who combines the 
fidelity of AcHATES with 
the facade of Apollo. 

Mr. FLANAGAN is a grand 
comedian for war-time: he 
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words into a microphone is a more 
accurate description. In any case 
Mr. FLANAGAN has a CoLE PORTER 


“number” to confide, and this har- 
monious message of Transatlantic 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


The Censor . . Mr. NAuNtoN WAYNE 


Miss Zor GAIL 


comradeship (“Let’s be Buddies’’) will 
take the town. Our own Bup also 
displays an unexpected nimbleness as 
a coon of the EUGENE STRATTON 
school when he is not being his less 





is so protective and takes us 
all in kindly charge. Absurd, 





preposterous, outrageous his 
antics may become, but be- 
hind this vast ebullience of 
the zany isan all-embracing 
cordiality. Mr. FLanaGan 
is in tremendous form and 
breaks with confidence into 
song and dance. Song now- The 
adays is something of a mis- 
nomer; perhaps confiding 


Commissioner 
Panama Tatty 
A Beachcomber . 





A TROPICAL PLANT 


Mr. CHESNEY ALLEN 
Miss Frances Day 
Mr. Bup FLANAGAN 
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agile self in the uniform of a jockey or 
a Home Guard. There is an ingenious 
turn by the “Borstal Boys in Paris,” 
two battered and tattered individuals 
who, while endeavouring to remove 
their tatters, become as much involved 
as Laocoon and his serpent. This is a 
really fresh piece of nonsense contain- 
ing the fantastic essence of acrobatic 
clowning. Altogether, if you want a 
trip to artificial sunshine, Victoria is 
now your station. LB. 


“UNDER ONE Roor” (St. MartrIN’s) 


Many a light comedy has been 
assisted by a heavy father. Mr. Kim 
PEACOCK’s piece deserves perhaps a 
more substantial title than that, but 
there is no doubt about the heaviness 
of his Mr. Howard, who is one of those 
speculative builders who used profitably 
to see that the Home Counties became 
all home and no county. A self-indul- 
gent pompous bore is Mr. Howard, but 
Mr. Davip Horne throws the fellow’s 
weight with quite enough discretion to 
make him a good companion even in 
his tipsiness and tantrums. 

His family, of course, are restless and 
rebellious—all except Mother, of whose 
patience Miss Mercia SwINBURNE 
makes a very plausible presentation. So 
many stage mothers are made to look 
like grandmothers, but in this case it is 
sensibly realized that a woman of forty- 
five or so, even with a troublesome 
husband, nowadays more resembles 
a senior daughter than a doddering 
she-ancient. The mother keeps her 
temper, and the young people, after 
sundry excursions into folly or worse, 
end up without calamity. 
The heavy father seems 
at one time likely to be a 
total casualty, to such hard- 
ening of the arteries are 
rage and liquor leading 
him. But a game of tennis 
and better news of the 
children do him all the 
good in the world. 

Those who like plays 
about distressful daughters 
and errant sons and all the 
bubble, toil, and trouble of 
domestic disputation have 
here their steaming cup of 
tea. It is a familiar brew, 
but some of the acting is 
good enough to make it 
seem freshly made, Miss 
MarrRE O'NEILL being a 
queen among cook-house- 
keepers, and Miss DorotHy 
Hyson providing just the 
kind of young unhappiness 
which audiences are always 
very happy to meet. 
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“Oh, nol This one was done in the last war.” 
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“ And all they left me was what I stand up in.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Leviathan 


As Dr. Hermann Ravuscuninc develops his profound 
and luminous study of abstract philosophical systems waging 
war with military as well as spiritual weapons, in The Beast 
From the Abyss (HEINEMANN, 8/6), by degrees it becomes 
clear that he regards as the one absolute dividing line belief 
or disbelief in man’s immortality. Disbelief in an eternal 
destiny proposes that flight to the pleasure of the moment 
without regard to ethical code or moral sanction, that sham- 
heroic urge to shake off the bondage and the burden of 
decent responsibility, which under Nazi tuition he has seen 
destroy the honour of some among his own friends, and it 
leads politically to the limitless domination of the individual 
by one amoral, godless monster State. That State is the 
Anti-Christ—Leviathan of the Apocalypse. The danger of 
subjection to it almost unawares is our greatest peril, for it 
is the triumph of Nazidom to be able to appeal simul- 
taneously to utterly diverse and mutually destructive 
impulses without being laughed to scorn, simply by virtue 
of lying boldly enough. Above all the writer would have 
us remember that the enemy works through internal dis- 
ruption, using the idealist no less than the gangster for his 
own ends. Happily Dr. Rauscuyine is able to regard 
with confidence the deep-rooted slow-grown sanity of the 
British and American peoples. 


China Hand 

How the Chinese treaty ports (especially Shanghai) came 
into being; what sort of a life was lived there from the 
eighteen-forties, when modern trade began, to 1937 when 
Japan intervened—these are the themes of a sprightly, 
discerning and nostalgically affectionate record by Mr. 
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Cart Crow. First come British and American traders of 
opium and pelts, looking for tea. Then arrives the big 
business man, the lordly taipan, employing a frugal Chinese 
steward, the compradore, to manage his native staff. 
Thenceforward Foreign Devils in the Flowery Kingdom 
(Hamitton, 10/6) pursue their path of (usually peaceful) 
penetration, exchanging, even in the conduct of their 
households, a certain amount of culture with their superbly 
contemptuous neighbours. The author has a particularly 
delightful aptitude for indicating what used to be called 
social relations and are now known as “contacts”—the 
impingement of traders, fo’castle hands, diplomats, bankers 
and missionaries on the native world. It isa kindly enough 
story on the whole, the worst anecdote of Western graft 
being that of an American oil company which acquired an 
old Buddhist’s garden by the simple expedient of draining 
his fish-pond. A word should be said for Miss EsTHER 
Brock Brrp’s unaffectedly charming illustrations. 


Mostly Jeremiah 


Mr. DoveLas REED comes home from years abroad to 
judge our intellectual attainment by the back-chat of our 
music-halls, our home life by the domesticity of our hotels, 
and our capacity for lively exchange of ideas by our 
response to himself, wearing an azure fur-collared greatcoat 
and a yellow hat, making conversational approaches 
through the roar of an express train. In A Prophet At 
Home (Care, 10/6) he spoils a good case by over-statement 
on insufficient information. No doubt as a nation we have 
been too willing to hope for the best and leave the job to the 
other fellow, and quite certainly we have had Governments 
in aceordance with our deserts. Our pre-war failures were 
written from Durham to Abyssinia, and unless such men as 
the author rub the lesson in we are always liable to write 
some more. Yet over-rough rubbing rouses irritation, and 
unfortunately Mr. REED makes attacks—especially against 
our soldiers—that are wholly indefensible. He is happiest 
when recording his own forgatherings with people who at 
every turn refute, as individuals, the accusations he would 
level against them as a class. His story of his friendship 
with the girl of the bombs, met in the heart of a “blitz,” 
is wholly beautiful. His book has lots of good fun and 
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“AND HOW DID YOU MANAGE TO GET WOUNDED?” 
“ME OWN FAULT, LADY. 





1 GOT SCRATCHED CUTTIN’ THE BARBS OFF THE ENEMY’S WIRELESS WHEN I 'ADN’T MY GLOVES ON.” 


G. L. Stampa, May 8th, 1918 


good puns and things that should be said, but the writer 
has only himself to thank if it fails of its effect. 


True Romance 


“Tt was time to run away. The whole world seemed 
calling him.” With that flash-back to the fairy tales, Mr. 
ManveEvt Komrorr begins his novel about Pacantnt, The 
Magic Bow (HEINEMANN, 9/6). In fact the whole book 
reads like a fairy story. A young man left Genoa in search 
of his fortune. He was given a Stradivarius because he 
could read a complicated score. When that instrument was 
in pawn he was given a Guarnerius because he knew how 
to tune it. During the Napoleonic Wars he became a 
strolling musician. He was the friend of tinkers and pre- 
lates. He met NELSon, Lady Hamitton and SCHUBERT. 


He loved and was loved by an aristocrat. The strokes of 
his bow produced fortunes and the luck of the gaming-table 
swept them away. Perhaps the author has idealized the 
musician’s character, but that matters little, since he 
has written a romance that has enough magic in it to 
make us forget the present dreariness. 


Mr. Punch welcomes the appearance of Warriors at War 
(METHUEN, 5/-), the latest collection of humorous pieces by 
Mr. ANTHONY ARMSTRONG, most of which have appeared in 
these pages. With those readers who might feel that war 
is too serious a matter for any of its aspects to be treated 
frivolously the author gently argues in his preface; adding 
disarmingly “anyway there’s not much about the war in 
this book after all.” 
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Smith Minor, 


DON’T know weather you will like this article as much 

as most of my others, that is, if you have liked any. 

You see, it is going to be about washing (not your 
hands, your cloathes), wich I grant the gentel reader is not 
a very exiting subject unless it blows away from the 
cloathes-line on a windy day. Then of corse it is more 
interesting, in fact, one time some blew on to me and round 
my neck, and when I had unwound it I found it was what I 
had hoped it wuoldn’t be, and for months afterwards I was 
knicknamed “Pants.” 

Well, anyhow, now you know what this is going to be 
about; you can go on or turn to another page, as you like, 
and if you turn to another page I won’t mind, becorse I 
won't know. 

There is one other thing I ouhgt to say before I start, and 
that is, please do not think from the name of this article 
that I am going to take up Washing as my carear. I don’t 
mean to say no one shuold, for what wuold hapen if no one 
did, but at present I want to be (1) an aveator, if the war is 
still on, or (2) a trainor of white mice, if it isn’t. Green says 
he’s going to train fleas, weather it is or isn’t.* 

Well, anyhow, this is the way what I am now going to 
tell you began. 

It was one of those mornings when the war news wasn’t 
as good as it had been the day before, thuogh mind you 
that doesn’t mean it won’t be better again on the morning 
after, and sudenly a fealing came over me that I sometimes 
get, and more often lately, 7.¢., here was I, and what for ? 
So, hapening to come upon Green, I said to him, 

“Green, are we doing enoufh?” 

“We’re not doing anything,” he said. 

“And we call ourselves English,” I said. 

“Well, don’t forget, we have done a lot,” he said. 

“What?” I said. 

“*T can’t remember,” he said, ‘‘but I know we have.” 

Of corse that was true, one of the things being to plant 
onyons, if all the seeds come up there'll be three thousand 
two hundred and nine, but what I meant was, what had 
we done that had realy made any diference? Nothing! 

“That may be,” said Green, “but nothing that anybody 
does ever makes any diference, it’s what everybody does, 
and who can be everybody?” 

“No one,” I said, “but Churchill’s only one person, and 
do you mean he doesn’t make any diference ?”’ 

“Well, not counting Churchill,” he said. 

“There you are,” I said, “but anyhow, weather it makes 
any diference or not, I feal today that I’ve got to do 
something.” 

“Tn that case, so will I,” he said, “only what?” 

“What about ofering ourselves?” I said. 

“What, to girls?” he said. 

“Don’t be silly,” I said. 

“T thort you were being silly,” he said. ‘Then who to?” 

“To anybody who can use us,” I said, “for nothing.” 

“How wuold it help if we were used for nothing?” 
he said. 

“Of corse we wuold be used for something, you dolt,” I 
said, “‘only it wuold be for nothing.” 

We went on like that for a bit, but as the rest was only 
interesting to us I won’t write it down, and will come to 
where we went out to see if we cuold find anybody who 
wanted us. 7 ° 

You see, owing to so many poeple being Called Up there 
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is a great shorthage of labor in certin kinds of work wich 
the poeple who Call Up the other poeple don’t think is as 
importent as being Called Up, yet it has to go on jest the 
same, if you get what I mean, but in case you don’t, take 
our bucher. 

A year ago our meat was brouht to us by a young man 
(who cuold waggle his ears, seperately or both together, not 
that this has anything to do with what I’m telling you 
about, but I thort you might like to know), but presently 
it was brouht by an older man, and presently it was brouht 
by an older man still who seamed to be falling to bits, and 
perhaps he did, becorse presently it was brouht by a very 
small boy, he was smaller even than Green and me put 
together, and presently no one brouht it at all and we had 
to go and fetch it. Well, now I dare say you see what I mean. 

Green and I desided we wuold do anything bar sweaping 
roads, somehow we felt we cuoldn’t do that. 

Well, we went into shops and asked if they wanted us, but 
after twenty-nine had said no we thort it was no good, and 
in fact we were about to give up when Charnce stepped in 
our path, as they say, 


“And led us to a woman’s door 
Wich proved what we were looking for.”* 


Acktuelly it wasn’t her door, it was her garden, and she 
was sitting on a stool under a cloathes-line with red eyes, of 
corse she had the red eyes, and seamed as if she had been 
crying, and if there is one thing Green and I bar, it’s that. 
A big man was jest leaving the garden, and he was saying, 

“JT can’t help your back, Mrs. Bojers, if you can’t pay me 
more money your custommers don’t get their washing 
today, and that’s jolly well that!” 

Note: the word he acktuelly said wasn’t “jolly.” End 
of note. 

We waited till he had gone, we thort we’d better, and 
then we tossed to see who’d do the torking, and Green won, 
so I had to. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Bojers,” I said. 

I had to say it three times before she heard me, and when 
she did she was so surprized that she got up from the stool 
and then sudenly sat down again, and then we knew what 
the man had ment about her back. It had gone crick. 

Well, I mean to say, war or no war, that setled it, didn’t 
it? So we went into the garden and up to her, and I said, 

“Wuold you like us to take your washing to your 
custommers ?” 

She staired at us as thuogh we were I don’t know what, 
so I said, 

‘““We mean it, we’d like to, we’ve nothing else to do.” 

“Oh, but I cuoldn’t!” she ghasped. 

“Why not?” I said. 

“Two young gentelmen like you,” she said. 

‘““We’re all the same in a war,” I said. 

“Or very nearly,” said Green. 

Well, then she began to cry again, and Green made his 
funny face to stop her, it’s like a hadock with a toothacke, 
and it did, and then we asked her what to do, and she 
told us. 

There were four custommers, and their four baskits were 
on a whealbarrow in the backyard. Before her back had 
cricked she had use to wheal the baskits round herself, but 
afterwards she had engaged this bruit of a man, who charged 
her more and more every week thuogh she had seven sons 





*Youcan. Auther. 


Auther. 


* By Green. 
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“I'd give a pound of onion seed to know what it is we’d wish we’d sown bags more of this 
time next year.” 


in the war untill she was well neigh ruined, yet all one had 
to do was to wheal the baskits to the names and adresses on 
them and to colleckt other baskits to bring back. 

Now the gentel reader may be thinking, ‘‘ Poo, that’s easy, 
a worm only two days old cuold do it,” and if he or she is, he 
or she will be right, but unless he or she has done it, he or 
she will not know how funny it feals whealing a barrow with 
four washing baskits along the bussling streets, espeshully 
when you may meat someone you know and the wheals 
squeak like a canery with a soar throat. 

The first adress we had to go to, they were all close 
together and the baskits were put in order before we started, 
was Mrs. Tucket, Melrose, Chessnut Avenue, and I think 


the best way to tell you the rest of this will be to devide it 
into the four baskits, 7.e.: 


BaskitT 1. 


This as I’ve said was for Mrs. Tucket, and when we got to 
Melrose, Chessnut Avenue we tossed and again [I lost, I 
generelly do, so I had to go and ring while Green waited by 
the barrow. You see, if someone had come along and run 
off with the barrow, what then ? 

A woman with a sharp nose opened the door, and I said, 

“Excuse me, but cuold I speak to Mrs. Tucket ?” 

*T am Mrs. Tucket,” she said. 

“Oh,” I said, “then we’ve brort your washing.” 
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“Where is it?” she said. 

“Outside,” I said. 

“Well, if you’ve brort it, why don’t you bring it?” she 
said. 

“Oh,” I said. 

So I went out again, and we brort it. And then she brort 
the one that had to go back saying, ‘“‘Tell Mrs. Bojers I’m 
returning a vest that dosen’t belong to me, I wuoldn’t oan 
it as a gift.” 


BaskiT 2. 


The second one was for Mrs. Spofforth, The Pightle 
(honestly that’s how it was spelt, it’s not me this time), 
Bootham Row, and beleive it or not, Mrs. Spofforth’s nose 
was even sharper than Mrs. Tucket’s had been (and, of 
corse, still is). In fact, when Green came back, it being his 
turn to go first this time, he said she cuold have made holes 
in leather with it if she had wanted to. 

‘““Why shuold she want to?” I said. 

“Well, if I cuold, I’d want to,” he said, ‘but anyhow be 
careful not to get too close to her or she may make a hole 
in you, every time she talks her head goes foreward like a 
hen eating corn.” 

And he was right, becorse as soon as we had brort the 
baskit into her kitchen she jearked her head foreward and 
said, ““What’s this?” 

“Your washing,” I said. 

Then she jearked her head foreward again and said, 

“Why has it got the name of Tucket then?” 

“Oh,” I said. 

What we’d done was to bring in Mrs. Tucket’s dirty 
washing insted of Mrs. Spofforth’s clean washing, but don’t 
forget we were new to it. Anyhow we got it strait at last, 
and jest before we left she jearked her nose foreward again, 
missing me by an inch, and said, 

“Tell Mrs. Bojers not to use so much starch, it’s like 
sitting down on wood.” 

BaskIT 3. 

The next adress was Mrs. Appleby, 5, Denton Street, and 
this put us in a sweat becorse we know the poeple at No. 7, 
and the father is a barrinet. Mind you, we weren’t ashamed 
of what we were doing, why shuold we be, helping a woman 
with a cricked back and seven sons in the war, but some- 
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times you like to hide your good acts under a butchel, as 
they say, and this was one of the times. 

So we desided to be as quick as we cuold, and farely 
rushed the baskit in as soon as the door was opened, nearly 
knocking over a greasy man in braces. 

“Hallo, what’s here?” he said. He seamed angry. 

“The washing,” I said. 

“Yes, but why hirl it at me?” he said, seaming angrier. 

“We're in rather a hurry,” Green said. 

“Oh, are you?” he said, “well, so am I, wait a momint.” 

And then he took up his baskit and hirled it at us, 
slambing the door immedyately afterwards. Well, anyway, 
it was quick, wich was what we had wanted. 


BaskitT 4. 


I’ve told you how the adress on the third baskit put us in 
a sweat, well, the one on the forth farely bathed us in it, 
becorse it was Lady Landover, 7, Denton Street, and these 
were our friends! 

“What shall we do?” said Green. 

*Let’s think,” I said. 

We thort, and I got nothing, but I cuold see that Green 
was getting something, he genrally does, you can tell by the 
way his eyes get smaller and smaller till they seam to go 
altogether, so I waited till they went, and then said, 
“What?” 

“Look!” he said, and brort two falee mustaches from his 
pocket and a stick of charcoal. 

If the reader is thinking, “‘How did Green hapen to have 
these in his pockets?” that is only becorse he or she doesn’t 
know Green’s pockets. 

Well, we stuck on the falce mustaches, and made our 
eyebrows like Mr. G. Robey’s with the charcoal, and also 
put lines on our faces, I don’t believe even our own Poeple 
wuold have known us, and then, taking a deap breath, as 
they say, and as we did, we went to the door with the baskit. 
And on the door was this note: 

“Launderyman. Noonein. Please leave laundery and 
colleckt baskit outside greenhouse.” 

Now you may think it was a cell, but acktually we were 
so releaved that we forgot to take off our falce mustaches 
untill we got back to Mrs. Bojers, and when she saw us she 
got another crick. Luckerly it wasn’t a bad one, and she 
said it was worth it. 
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